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Surely he Shall 
Deliver Thee 

Be Not Afraid of the Terror by 
Night—It Shall Not Come Nigh Thee 


Somewhere in England 

He that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the Most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty. Surely he shall deliver 
thee. Thou shall not be afraid 
for the terror by night, nor for 
the arrow that flietli by day. 
A thousand shall fall at thy 
side, but it shall not come 
nigh thee. Because thou hast- 
made the Lord thy habitation 
there shall no evil befall thee. 

From Psalm .91 

Qir village lies on the banks 
^ of. a little river which 
has been running for a hundred 
thousand years, but never has 
it known such times as these, 
with death and murder flying 
overhead and a thousand brave 
people below. 

Day and night the Death 
Men ride above us ; one would 
have thought they would have 
loved this little place lying 
between the hills. 

The Village Like a Jewel 

Romans, Saxons, and Nor¬ 
mans have loved it and have 
left their mark on it, so that 
standing on our hill we trace 
the dynasties in a wonderful line 
of monuments above ground 
and below, from Caesar’s 
Legions to our Tudor builders. 

We look out on the fields 
of some of the best farmers 
in England, and about us are 
hundreds of thousands of good 
cabbages, and many a group 
of haystacks, and sheep grazing 
in the meadow on the hill; 
it is a comforting thing in the 
morning to look out and see 
the sheep still there, unper¬ 
turbed and unafraid. The 
oldest English scene goes on. 

And the old English spirit 
goes on, with people much 
troubled but as. calm as the 
sheep, as grim and gay as. 
Mr Churchill would have as 
be. Well it may go on, for 
Providence, which overrules us 
all, has guarded us in won¬ 
drous ways. Well is our village 
known to flying friends and 
flying foes, for it lies in the 
heart of the valley and must 
look like a jewel from the 
vast expanse of sky ; and we 


have seen strange sights and 
marvellous adventures. We 
have stood on our hill and 
clapped our hands with joy 
and found our eyes misty 
with tears.' We have seen 
danger come and go, have 
heard things that shook us 
with fear, have seen dog¬ 
fights in the sky with planes 
coming blazing down to litter 
the fields. One, two, three— 
but we have forgotten to count. 

The Lost Home 

We remember that Sun¬ 
day afternoon when the in¬ 
cendiary fell on the village 
barn, which went up in a blaze 
with its timbers crackling, 
their long life done. One bull 
was lost, but the farmer’s 
fine horses were saved, and all 
his men were working in the 
morning. Some of them had 
lost their homes. “ Th’ould 
home has gone after 40 years,” 
said one of them to his wife 
as they struggled from the 
shelter. “ Never mind,” said 
she, “ we’re alive.” It was 
this man, bombed out of his 
home and seeking a strange 
bed that night, who said, 
“ Well, what of it ? We’re a 
free people, and shall make 
the world free.” 

The Hole in the Road 

After that another bomb 
crashed on the road by the 
burnt-out barn, burying itself 
deep and doing nothing worse 
than to make a great hole in 
the road. In half an hour the 
gas' men and the water men 
were on the scene and the 
road was soon itself again ; 
but the next morning at half¬ 
past four the whole village 
shook with a loud explosion, 
and the farmer thought his 
end had come. But there was 
nothing- worse than the re¬ 
opening of the crater right 
across the road, and the shak¬ 
ing of the old tiles in the little 
toll-house close by; its roof 
is broken, but Tommy Watts 
goes on sleeping like a top. 

Bomb after bomb and no¬ 
body hurt—it was almost too 
good to be true. The next 
fell at the lovely house between 


the poplars, half as old as the 
castle walls and with some¬ 
thing of Lord Clive’s home 
worked into it; but this time 
Hitler .missed the house and 
buried his bomb in the as¬ 
paragus bed. The next just 
missed the Chief Air Raid 
Warden’s house ; another was 
three yards away, and others 
came after it, scarring the green 
hills with a line of white chalk 
heaps. These dozen bombs 
might have destroyed the vil¬ 
lage, but hit nothing more 
than cabbages and turf; the 
scars go mounting up the hill, 
and every time we look at 
them we thank the Providence 
that saved us. 

Unhurt 

It was beginning to look 
as if the village had as many 
lives as its' cats, but indeed 
it has more, for bombs fall 
by the dozen and all its people ' 
are still carrying on. There 
was a great flare in tire night 
a mile or two away ; it seemed 
that about a hundred in¬ 
cendiaries had been dropped 
and set a field on fire, but that 
was all. A bomb fell on the 
highway across a dozen fields, 
threw up a mass of concrete 
which leapt into the air, 
crashed on a roof, and came 
down in a little boy’s bed; 
but the boy was more fright¬ 
ened than hurt and we have 
not counted his scratches a 
casualty. Thirty bombs, forty 
bombs, fifty bombs, and no¬ 
body hurt yet; we are a 
thankful village. 

Then came the afternoon 
when the Death Men were 
riding high and the guns were 
roaring, and a man looking 
through a window on tire hill 
felt rather than saw that 
something dark had flashed 
down in front of him. It was 
the tragic bomb which fell 
on the row of little houses by 
the river and smashed them 
like a pancake. It was bad 
news. At one end of the row 
was the home of the young 
dreamer who was patching up 
the small medieval hou§e next 

Continued on page 2 


HEARTS OF OAK 

A year ago some acorns were set in a bowl of earth, 
and responded to the care of their owner so well 
that in August they were nearly eighteen inches high. 
These oaklings stood in the window of a shop in Southsea 
and were there during an air raid, when several show¬ 
cards, a heavy overcoat, and a mass of plate glass crashed 
upon them. On the rubbish being removed tire delighted 
owner found that the little trees, though bent in the storm, 
were uninjured; before long they stood erect again, with 
not a leaf hurt. They have since been planted—one near 
a Southsea church and the others at Bedhampton, in 
Glasgow, and at Shrewsbury, where we may hope they will 
still stand in strength and beauty when the nightmare of 
Hitlerism and all its ghastly crew has faded away in oblivion. 

Something To Be Proud Of 





A Shipyard Lad and the Cruiser He Helped to Build 


Japan in Her Happier Days 


of our readers sends us a 
pleasant memory of the 
happier days of Japan, when the 
Marquis Ito, who negotiated the 
Anglo-Japanese Alliance in 1902, 
came-to London privately. 

It was for that event that Ito 
came privately to London, and 
no journalist was permitted to 
interview him. A C N reader, 
however, took to the Japanese 
Embassy in London a copy of 
verses which the marquis had 
published in Japanese, and asked 
lor an English translation. 

He was told that the marquis 
was not present, but if he would 
not mind writing at dictation .he 
could have the translation there 
and then. 

The task began with several 
members of the Embassy staff 
present, and with them a short 
muscular little man in a frock- 
coat who from time to time 
anxiously intervened in excellent 


English to correct a line or 
phrase volunteered by the trans¬ 
lator. After a while the caller said 
to him, “ May I say that I had 
the pleasure of receiving part of 
this translation from the lips of 
the Marquis Ito himself ? ” 

" Ah, ahem,” he answered in 
mingled confusion and grati¬ 
fication ; “ as Ito the statesman 
I am absent; as Ito the humble 
author of these poems I am 
entirely at your service. Our 
common regard for poetry makes 
us brethren, and I speak to you 
as brother to brother, and that 
with the greater pleasure since 
you are English, a nation for 
which I have the profoundest 
veneration.and regard.” 

Had he lived Japan would 
probably never have strayed 
from the course he marked out 
for her; but he died at the 
hands of an assassin long before 
his country joined the Gangsters. 
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The Princesses Talk to Us ® re 1 nfe ‘ l of 

Labrador 



Surely He Shall Deliver Thee 


The Voice of the Better Days 

Millions of children will remember all their lives the Children’s 
Hour of Sunday in last week, when Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret Rose spoke to them. The Princess was delightful, and 
spoke with great confidence from the moment she began to the 
moment when she said, Conte on, Margaret, and bade its all 
Good-Night and Good Luck. 

It must have been in the minds of all the older folk that we were 
listening to the voice of a girl who will be Queen of the British Empire 
in the Better Days, with peace established on the earth and freedom 
set on a rock. These are the words of our 14-year-old Princess. 


Jn wishing you all Good- 

. Evening. I feel that I am 
speaking to friends and com¬ 
panions who have shared with 
my sister and myself many a 
happy Children’s Hour. 

Thousands of you in this 
country have had to leave your 
homes and be separated from 
your fathers and mothers. My 
sister Margaret Rose and I feel 
so, much for you, as we know 
from experience what it means 
to be away from those we love 
most of all. To you, living in 
new surroundings, we send a 
message of true sympathy, and 
at the same time we would like 
to thank the kind people who 
have welcomed you to their 
homes in the country. 

: All of us children who are still 
at home think continually of 
our friends and relations who 
have gone overseas—who have 
travelled thousands of miles to 
find ,a war-time home and a 
kindly welcome in Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa aiid the United States of 
America. 

My sister and I feel we know 
quite a lot about these countries. 
Our father and mother have so 
often talked to us of their visits 
to- different parts of the world. 
So it is not difficult for us to 
picture the sort of life you are 


all leading, and to think'of all 
the new sights you must be 
seeing and the adventures you 
must be having. 

But I am sure that you too 
are often thinking of the Old 
Country. I know you won’t 
forget us ; it is just' because we 
are not forgetting you that I 
want, on behalf of all the children 
at home, to send you our love 
and best wishes—to you and to 
your kind hosts as well. 

Before I finish I can truthfully 
say to you all that we children 
at home are full of cheerfulness 
and courage. We are trying to 
do all we can to help our gallant 
sailors, soldiers, and airmen, and 
we are trying, too, to bear our 
own share of the danger and 
sadness of war. We know, every 
one of us, that in the end all 
will be well ; for God will care 
for us and give us victory and 
peace. And when peace comes, 
remember it will be for us, the 
children of today, to make the 
world of tomorrow a better and 
happier place. 

My sister is by my side, and 
we are both going to say 
Good-Night to you. Come on, 
Margaret. 

Princess Margaret : Good-’ 
Night. 

Princess Elizabeth : Good- 
Night, and good luck to you all. 



A Soldier’s Courage and a Great Estate 


Jt is good to see courage re¬ 
warded, but rarely has it 
received reward so strangely 
as in the case of the young 
Duke of Northumberland. 1 
The [duke, who was only 27, 
was in the Grenadier Guards and 
fell in action in Flanders before 
the collapse of France and 
Belgium. The death duty on the 
estate has been paidat£i93,000, 
but it happens 1 that there is a 


provision by which, in the case 
of officers killed in action, the 
calculation is based on the. 
officer’s normal expectation of 
life, and duty is paid acco rdingly. 
This has saved the Northumber¬ 
land estate £300,000, which is 
equal to an income of ten thou¬ 
sand pounds a year. 

That is the reward of a great 
estate. tor the proud courage 
of its soldier-duke. 


All the World knew Grenfell 
of Labrador, and now lie is with 
the immortals. 

An Oxford man, playing Rugby 
for his university, and a house- 
surgeon at . London Hospital, he 
gave up the chance of a happy life 
in civilisation for another kind of 
happy life in lonely Labrador, 
where he made himself one of the 
family of fishermen, and the de¬ 
voted friend of the Red Indians 
and the’ Eskimos. He was ’ a 
tremendous enthusiast, an eternal 
optimist, and a great worker, 
building hospitals with his own 
hands, and we may add with pride 
’ that he was a great lover of the 
C N, and wrote not long ago to us 
that he would like it to go to every 
one of his settlements. 

Few men in their lifetime have 
linked their names so inseparably 
with so necessitous a part , of the 
Empire as Sir Wilfred’s name is 
linked with Labrador, the bleak 
country washed by cold waters from 
the Arctic, the 
land that is 8 
facing ours. In 
1892 he went 
t o Labrador, 
which with the 
northern coast , 
of Newfound- 
land he served 
with a human 
touch equal to 
his scientific 
skill a-nd his 
marvellous 
organising 
capacities. Americans have rivalled 
the British all over the Empire in 
subscribing to his magnificent work, 
•which was not confined to the 
medical mission ship, but resulted 
in the building and maintaining 
of five hospitals, five nursing 
stations, four orphanages, 1 Coopera¬ 
tive stores, and many other enter¬ 
prises to make life more - worth 
living in this cold and foggy region. 

During the long night watches on 
his mission ships or ashore Dr 
Grenfell found time to write a 
series of books which proved an 
inspiration to thousands as well as 
a delight to the eye, for the doctor 
was a photographer and an artist 
as well as a master storyteller. 

Once he was marooned on an 
ice-floe, aiid to save his life was 
driven to the pitiful necessity of 
killing four of his dogs so that he 
could wrap himself in their skins. 

Omer Jama, OBE 

Omer Jama was the master of 
a curious little Arab dhow which 
was captured by the Italians as it 
made its way along the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast. They put him with 
his crew below, mounting armed 
guard over them. 

Then came a terrific sandstorm 
which upset the peaceful balance 
of Mussolini’s men but left Omer 
Jama unperturbed, and in the 
confusion Omer and his men seized 
the guards, recovered the little 
dhow, and sailed proudly into port.; 
They told the King his story and 
the King has'given him the OBE. 

After Many Days 

An Indian has sent to the Railway 
Board of India the sum of twopence- 
halfpenny to pay for a ticket he 
did not pay lor 39 years ago. His 
conscience had been troubling him. 

Seeing this, Messrs W. H. 
Smith & Co have recalled the 
.payment they have lately received 
of £19 9s qd from the solicitors of 
a customer who was unable to 
pay his account 54 years ago. 

THINGS SEEN 

A dog and her puppies rescued 
from a wrecked house after 
several days. 

Cabbages growing on a railway 
platform in London. 


. Continued from page, J 
door to make it a museum-; the 
house had been condemned for 
habitation, but was destined 
to become a lovely home for all 
our ancient things. At the 
other end lived the old neigh¬ 
bour whose face had greeted 
11s through his little window 
for about a generation ; he had 
been picking up his potatoes 
just before the bomb fell, and 
as his little grandson, was helping 
him the neighbours in their 
shelters begged him to take 
cover. He took cover, and the 
bomb crashed down ; the houses 
fell like a pack of cards ; five 
homes and everything in them 
vanished in a flash. But not a 
soul was hurt. 

The Dog and the Cat 

One child lived in this tragic 
row, a boy of six, and his were 
the only tears. - Never mind, 
mother,” said he, and then 
(remembering his 5s nd in 
the bank) ” you can have all 
my money and buy a new 
honie.” But his little heart 
was breaking for his dog, which 
was buried in that ghastly heap 
of what had been five happy 
homes. Though their homes 
were broken, there was no 
broken spirit among these 
people who had lost all they had. 
If they were alive that was all 
that mattered much. They set 
to work to turn over the rubbish 
in the hope of snatching some¬ 
thing from it; and in the little 
boy’s home they found his dog, 
wagging his tail under the sofa. 

The verger . of the village 
church, who lived next door, 
had saved his own dog by taking 
it to church with him, but he 
came home, alas,- to find his 
house in ruins and the cat 
beneath it all! For two days 
there was no sign of it and on 
the third day the clearance 
revealed a tiny space in which 
lay pussy huddled up. They set 
her free, but the poor creature 
fled. It was found days later 
hiding in the trees of an orchard, 
but no coaxing could . bring it 
down and food was left for it 
each night. Then it crept back 
to the ruined barn and hid 
itself among the blackened tim¬ 
bers ; it is a little nearer home 
and may return when the horror 
has faded from its memory. 

A Hundred Bombs 

That was the last of our 
bombs to date ; the vicar has 
kept a list of them and has 
counted 62, taking no notice 
of about as many incendiaries, 
so that in all there have fallen 
on our village, let us say, a 
hundred bombs with no one hurt.. 


Still the old Warden patrols 
the village whenever the Siren 
goes, picking up the shrapnel 
if it catches him on the elbow. 
Still Joan the paper-girl, who 
brings us such bad news most 
mornings, keeps her good spirit 
and shares the patrol, by night.. 
John Holmden the gardener, 
must be tired of running down 
the. hill (and walking up again) 
six times a day to be at his post, 
but he was in the last war and 
his son is in this and he does 
it for another victory. The old- 
farmer comes • three miles to 
look at his sheep and drives . 
away with a. faith as bright as 
his sparkling eyes while the shells 
flash overhead ; he believes with 
Socrates and Thomas’ a Kempis 
that if God is" on your side 
nobody can hurt you. 

Life with bombs goes on 
much the same as Without them. 
We are learning to be more 
alert, to stay at home, to walk 
in the dark, and to sleep on 
camp beds through great noises ; 

. and some of us at least are 
learning to love a starry night— 
to slip out of our bed and spend 
ten minutes with' the heavens. 
How lovely is the night when 
the guns are still and the heavy 
droning ceases. There is a 
splendour, truly, in the search¬ 
lights, sweeping the heavens 
full circle, their mile-long shafts 
ending in a cloud as white as 
snow or disappearing in the 
dark abyss of space ; but more 
impressive is the stillness of the 
stars, shining in the hazy vast¬ 
ness of the Milky Way. 

The Starry Night 

Jupiter and Saturn are ruling 
the night, with Uranus standing 
by; it is too early yet for 
Venus to get up. The stillness 
is profound. The silhouettes 
of trees and the shapes of houses 
are the only things that keep 
us company on the earth, but 
up above is the wonder of the 
glowing sky which till our day 
has been so friendly and so still. 

Now it may be. filled .with 
menacings and threatenings, with 
shadows of the men of death. 
A flash lights up the horizon and 
we know it is man’s thunder 
rumbling ; the searchlights play, 
a man conies riding by, and We 
think - of the two things that 
filled the mind of the German 
Kant with awe — the starry 
heavens above us and the moral 
law within. The moral law 
of the German has gone wrong 
somehow, but the starry heavens 
remain, and we know in our 
hearts that the stars in their 
courses are with us. We slip 
back to our place in the dug-out 
and sleep again. Arthur Mee 


Little News Reel 


A young British airman having 
crashed in France, more than 
5000 French people paid homage 
at his grave. 

Two aliens lately released from 
internment in the Isle of Man have 
sent a canteen of cutlery; suggesting 
that it might be sold on behalf of 
the London homeless. 

The Government is spending 
£40,000,000 on foodstuffs to be pur¬ 
chased in the Argentine, to be shipped 
to this country at regular intervals. 

The Bishop of Newcastle has 
declared open a mobile operation 
theatre, the first of its kind, 
for use in air raids. 


The LCC has ordered two 
tons of barley sugar for distri¬ 
bution to air-raid wardens, fire¬ 
men, and other workers. 

About £20,000 has been collected 
by the workers and cooperators of 
a Vickers-Arnistrong factory, for 
presenting to the nation a Welling¬ 
ton bomber they are now con¬ 
structing. 

; Walking . into Guy's Hospital, a ' 
grey-haired woman handed in a 
bundle of 150 pound notes, her 
weekly savings for 20 years. 

After five days at sea in an open 
boat the crew of a torpedoed 
Norwegian ship landed at New¬ 
castle gave £100 to the Spitfire Fund. 
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On the Wings of the Wind 


'J’his year what are called the 
equinoctial gales arrived late, 
as they often do. They, are 
bound- to come in the late 
autumn, but they are not always 
gales. What our sea-going men 
call a gentle breeze travels at 
from 8 to 12 miles an hour, a 
strong wind at 25 to 3r mtles, 
a high wind at 35- miles ; but 
the seaman’s gale ■ is in the 
roaring forties; a strong gale 
that brings down the chimney¬ 
pots is 50 miles an hour or more. 
It may go up to-60 when it is 
a whole gale ; but- a storm is 
signalled only when the wind 
rises from the 6o’s to the 70’s. 

Higher speeds of the wind 
have been registered than these,-- 


but then the storm becomes , a - 
hurricane. ; One of these at 
Puerto Rico some years ago 
registered i60 miles an hour, and 
lifted buildings bodily; and 
there was a gale at Mount Wash¬ 
ington which bad a five-minute 
gust of.nearly 225 miles an hour 
in the midst of a lesser onslaught 
of' 187 miles velocity. 

In contrast with these are 
the calms of November and- 
December, \vhen the air moves 
past Greenwich Observatory at 
as little as a mile an hour and 
a fog bathes London which 
will not disperse till the wind, 
gathering strength, puffs the fog 
away at four to seven miles 
an hour. - . •• • - 


The Church Built 
From One Tree 

One Sunday not long ago the 
members of the .Baptist Church' in 
Santa Rosa, California, set out pn 
their annual pilgrimage to the 
stump of a redwood tree. : 

It was a very special stump 
■ (18 feet in diameter), for from this 
8oo-year-old giant their whole 
church had been built. . 

It is 67 years since the monster 
was felled, and the great trunk; 
.when sawn, yielded .78,000 feet 
of timber. After the church was 
finished there was still enough 
timber left from the one tree to 
build a five-room house 1 

So this unique little church, 
which seats 200 people, stands as a 
monument' to some of the oldest 
living things, the redwood trees. 


The Wrong Way With a Museum 


w have seen with much regre 
that one of oiir great 
museums is not answering in¬ 
quiries during the war. 

Nothing could be worse. If a 
museum is anything it is an 
educational force—and education 
must go on whatever happens. 
One of the most gratifying events 
of our time has been the wide 
growth in the popularity of our 
museums, and it is due almost 
entirely; to the encouragement 
of those who have supported 
them for their educational value. 
When our century began, the 
popular, conception of a museum 
was that it was a dry-as-dust 
collection of dull things, but 
millions have come to realise 


’that they are the treasure--■ 
- houses of the nation. - 
■. Behind them. is a wonderful 
organisation the, public little 
realises for. ever getting know¬ 
ledge and spreading it wide ; 
and it is this side of a.museum 
which gives it an indispensable 
place in the national life. If our 
museums are to shut down for 
the war they may as well shut 
down for the peace. It is little 
trouble for any great museum 
to keep a small staff going, 
and there are many men doing 
nothing who could fill any gaps 
which interfere with the carrying 
on of such institutions. They help 
Hitler too much who deprive us of 
our heritage at South Kensington. 


TOMMY HAS ONE 

That is a good story of a 
school in the North where the 
teacher asked all who had 
obtained certificates last term 
to come forward. Tommy came 
with them, to thc teacher’s great 
surprise. “ So you got a certifi¬ 
cate, did you. Tommy ? ” she 
said. “ Yes, miss,” Tommy 
replied cheerfully. " My daddy 
bought me one.” 

A PROMISE 

We are promised all sorts of aero¬ 
plane improvements, and so many 
wonderful tilings have been already 
done for aviation that nothing will 
now surprise us. Undoubtedly we 
shall witness enlargement, stouter 
armour, greater speed, more carry¬ 
ing power. 

Dr Lee do Forest, known for 
his wireless inventions, promises a_ 
pilotless television torpedo plane. 

This machine as planned is really 
a robot, so that' it can be made of 
very light material, probably plastic 
mouldings, as no pilot has to be 
preserved. Its flight can be directed 
from battleship or shore. It can 
take photographs or act as a bomber. 
The oust would be relatively small. 
We are to imagine a battleship 
sending out a flight of these little 
machines and directing their attack 
by wireless. 

THE KING'S ENGLAND 

The King’s England series is 
already widely known and appre¬ 
ciated. The series offers a satisfying 
panorama of the country—an 
unfolding scene of the ancient, 
beautiful, and curious places and 
possessions of England. It should 
prove an invaluable guide for the 
tourist afoot or awheel. 

Nottingham Guardian 

In all the volumes of this series 
there are half as many pictures as 
pages, and the choice of subjects 
continues to be widely varied. The 
contributors have not been timid 
in digression upon famous persons 
and incidents, and thus raise their 
work to a permanence above guide¬ 
book level. 

Times Literary Supplement 



Balloon Convoy 

The idea of the balloon barrage for keeping off attacks by 
dive-bombers has been adopted for the protection of 
convoys. This picture, taken from an R A F patrol vessel, 
shows one of the guardian balloons. 


The Convict Who Left Music Behind Him 


It is Jit tie stories like this one 
about Jim Trees that help us to 
realise that few things are impossible. 

J im .lias been a convict in an 
Indiana prison for nearly seven 
years, but one day very soon he will 
be walking out a free man on his 
way to a splendid job he created for 
himself while serving his sentence. 

He is going to be an organ 
mechanic. Four years ago he knew 
nothing about organs, though he 
had a little musical education. 
One Sunday the chaplain gave such 
a stirring address on Determina¬ 
tion that he kindled in Jim the 
desire to build a badly-needed 
pipe organ. He told his mother of 
his ambition, and she sent him two 
books on building organs, which he 


studied in every spare minute. He 
wrote to the author of one of the 
books for advice on how to begin 
this seemingly impossible task, and 
the writer gave him 350 old, pipes, 
a keyboard, and a motor and air 
compressor. A hundred pipes were 
still needed,' and these Jim set 
about making on his own. 

All the rest of the complicated 
machinery he fashioned from scraps 
collected by prisoners, who by this 
time were vastly interested in the 
project. Jim made every bit of the 
orgau himself, and turned out the 
finest pipe organ you could wish to 
hear. It is valued at 7000 dollars 
and only cost 1O0 to build. It 
will be a long time before the prison 
authorities forget the convict who 
left music behind him. 


THE HERB GARDEN COMES 
INTO ITS OWN 

In order that money previously 
spent abroad may be kept at home, 
and shipping space saved, a com¬ 
mittee of doctors has a list of some 
70 overseas drags for which good 
substitutes may he found at home. 

Thjg is news to fortify the pride 
and faitll of old-fasliioned people 
who hold that all the medicine they 
need can be grown in their own 
herb gardens. Now will marjoram, 
camomile, tansy, eye-bright, and 
the rest come again into their own. 

SEVEN YEARS OLD 

When a little girl was rescued from 
a bombed building at Rotherhithe 
she was praised for not crying, but 
said indignantly, “ Why should I 
cry ? I am seven years okL” 


NOW DADDY IS 
A HERO 

Many of us heard Thomas Hopper 
Aldcrson broadcast not long ago. 
The first civilian to receive the 
George Cross, he told us not only 
of the rescues he made during air 
raids, but of the splendid services 
of the men who worked with him. 

■ .It chanced that the writer was 
the first journalist to shake hands 
with Thomas Alderson, G C, after 
' the award had been made, and very 
bewildered the hero was, for he had 
gone out an ordinary civilian, and 
came home for lunch to discover 
that he had become a hero. 

Very modest he was ; but his 
small daughter Pamela was tre¬ 
mendously excited. Hardly know¬ 
ing what to do, and thrilled by the 
number of people! who kept coming 
to see her father, she stood on tip¬ 
toe, hunted in a drawer, found a 
pair of clippers, and began to trim 
her daddy's hair. “ He must look 
tidy,” she said, "now he’s a hero! ” 


HOW THE TULIP GOT 
ITS NAME 

Just about the time that we are 
thinking of planting the spring- 
bulbs; which when winter has 
gone will not be far behind. Sir 
Daniel Hall has published his 
book about tlve tulip. All that 
is known to the botanist about 
the tulip is there set out, but 
what interested us most was how 
the tulip got its name. 

Brought to Europe from the 
East by a Dutch trader about 
1554, it won a success in Holland 
that no flower has achieved 
before or since. But when he 
asked its name he was told that 
it was tulband, which was 
another name for the Turkish 
turban. From tulband it be¬ 
came tulipan, and this was 
shortened to the tulip, which as 
now we know it. 


David of Bermondsey 


fart, the world knows the fine 
spirit of our Scouts ; there is no 
finer courage in the world than 
theirs when they are put to the test. 

This is the story of a boy on the 
way to becoming a Scout, for he is 
only eight years old and a second 
in the 1SU1 Bermondsey Wolf Cub 
Pack. 

He lives near the docks, and in an 
almost continuous bombing for 12 
Hours one night his family’s shelter 
was in peril from fire. They moved 
to a wharf, but this caught fire and 
they moved to another wharf, 
which caught fire too. All through 
that night they were transferred 
from wharf to wharf with bombs 

READING BY 
CANDLELIGHT 

Brightest sunlight falling full 
on this page of the C N.illuminates 
it with a power about equal to 
that of 4000 ordinary candles 
placed a foot away, if so great 
a number of candles could be 
brought into position to bear on it. 
Daylight in the open air on an 
ordinary English day has a power 
about hall that. 

Compared with these brightnesses 
the light from an ordinary 100-watt 
electric lamp is inferior. It may 
seem too bright for reading if 
placed about 18 inches above the 
page, blit if the sun shines on the 
page aJ the same time the light 
of the 100-watt lamp will look like a 
rather dusky'shadow. 

These comparisons are important 
when considering the power of the 
light to be employed when reading. 
It is better to have a strong light 
than a feeble one. The power of 
bright electric lamps goes up to 
about a quarter of that of daylight, 
and that may be trying if employed 
too long. It is equal to 400 candles 
a foot away. The best light for 
ordinary reading is 20 candle- 
power, and for small and difficult 
print about double that. 


dropping and fires raging all round 
them.- 

On leaving the fourth wharf 
they were taken to a church about 
five in the morning, and it was only 
then that our Wolf Cub told his 
mother that his wrist was hurting 
him, and had been hurting him all 
night since they left their shelter. 
They took him to the hospital, 
where it was. found that he had a 
broken wrist. He had borne it 
unflinchingly and said nothing until 
they were safe in the church. He 
is well named, for he is David Friar. 

We send our greetings to him, and 
wish him a long and happy life in 
the brave new world that is coming. 

LONDON PRIDE 

This is from a broadcast by an 
American journalist who came to 
London from France after the betrayal 
of that country by Marshal Petain. 

Of all great cities in Europe 
London alone behaves with pride. 
It battles with stubborn dignity. 
Paris did not, nor Prague, nor 
Brussels, nor Oslo. London 
fights down her fears every night, 
takes her. blows and gets up 
again every morning. 

You feel yourself an embattled 
member of this embattled corps. 
The attraction of courage is 
irresistible. London may not be 
England, but she is Britain, and 
she is the incubator of America 
and the West. Should she 
collapse the explosion in history 
would never stop its echoing. 

Besieged London is a city 
state in the old great sense. 
When this is all over, in years to 
come men will speak of this war 
and say, I was a soldier, I was 
a sailor, or I was a pilot. Others 
will say with equal pride, I was 
a citizen of London. 
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FROM MT WINDOW 



ARE WE MOVING TO THE DARK AGES? 


/"A ME of the most courageous 
professors in our univer¬ 
sities once brought a serious 
charge against the frivolity of 
leisured people. 

He does not dismiss these 
people as unimportant, but 
examines them as symptoms 
of a disease which may bring 
our greatness and prosperity 
to ruin-. 

He reminds us that the Dark 
Ages of the past have fre¬ 
quently followed on periods of 
rather unusual enlightenment, 
and tells us that the decay 
has always begun at the top. 
There are warnings, he thinks, 
that this decay has already 
begun, for, as he sees it, 
knowledge is the property of a 
few experts who know nothing 
else. The rest of mankind 1 
do not think. Even in Scotland, 
the sacred land of scholarship, 
there has been a lowering of 
the standards of teaching. 

There has been, he says, an 
increase, of knowledge; but 
much more important is the 
enormous increase of ignorance. 
We forget that point. Masses 
of our people never use their 
brains. They live like me¬ 
chanical dolls. They copy their 
neighbours. They talk, dress, 
look, and think alike. They 
know loosely about the wonders 
of science, a few of them have 
some dim idea about philo¬ 
sophy, and a vague notion of 

ELLEN 

TThe story is told of a young 
woman who 23 years ago 
was taken night after night by 
her mother to the Piccadilly 
Tube to save her from the bombs 
of the Great War. 

Now, grown up and herself a 
mother, Ellen carries her two 
little children to the Piccadilly 
Tube. After nearly a quarter of a 
century the world is still a place 
of fearful nights, where terrified 
people must lose health and may 
lose life, yet Ellen remembers 
how her mother told her that 
by the time she became a woman 
the world would be a better 
place to live in. 


religion floats in their social 
atmosphere ; but of real think¬ 
ing on these matters, of 
curiosity, of enthusiasm for 
truth, there is none. 

It seems that there is a good 
deal of hunger and thirst for 
learning among wage-earners ; 
but the learning they get is 
mostly of the same character 
as that which is crammed into 
the heads of young men at 
the university. They are not 
taught to think. They are 
not made to feel that the 
search after truth is the grand 
object of existence. 

Leisured people carry a great 
responsibility in this matter. 
They are setting a fashion of 
intellectual apathy. Few of 
them read serious books ; fewer 
still care for the progress of 
knowledge. Their greatest 
activity is to enjoy themselves. 
A good time, in their view, 
is to kill time. The one thing 
they fear is hard thinking. 

It is quite possible that 
unless the next generation 
stays this mental rot we may 
in twenty years be plunging 
into a period like the Dark 
Ages, losing our place in the 
world, not to an armed con¬ 
queror, but to some other 
nation which feels the glory of 
intelligence. 

The best watchword for our 
time, the best slogan for our 
young men, is —Useyoitr brains. 
® 

Fathers and Sons 

Mow that the Prime Minister 
lias followed Mr Chamber¬ 
lain as Leader of his party it is 
interesting to remember a curious 
turning of Fortune’s Wheel. 

It was always the .ambition of 
Mr Churchill’s father to occupy 
that post, and it was the ambi¬ 
tion of Mr Chamberlain’s father 
to be Prime Minister. Neither 
fathers succeeded in winning the 
prize, but both the sons have 
won it with high honour. 

©. 

JUST AN IDEA 

That is good counsel we heard the 
other day—Laugh more at your own 
troubles andlessatyour neighborir’s. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


JjJosT people swallow their 
war rations without 
a grouse. Can’t afford to 
buy one. 

0 

J'UE Great Western Rail¬ 
way grows and sells 
water-lilies. A side line. 

0 

Jf you have bean seeds to 
spare share them out, 
says a gardener. Then we 
can all give Hitler beans. 
0 

yj TRUE -spinster ought to 
be able to spin, says a 
writer. Some do spin yarns. 
0 

Jn Canada rents are being 
kept down. So that 
payments can be kept up. 


Peter Puck 
Wants 
To Know 



If clockmakers 
have lots of 
spare time 


JJiie Government has 
established feeding 
centres. There are not any 
middle men. 

0 

JJitler is always chang¬ 
ing his mind. But 
never gets a better one. 

0 - 

jyOME people who go down 
to a basement in raids 
have formed a choir. They 
need not lower their voices. 

*0 

'J'iie Navy has its own 
lending library. Vol¬ 
umes of water ? 

0 

Hampstead resident 
asks which is the quickest 
way to walk to the City. Run. 


POSER 

The Blind Beggar 
of St Albans 

Jn the days of Henry tire Sixth 
there appeared in the streets 
of St Albans, some days before 
the king was expected there, a 
blind beggar, saying he was born 
blind and was warned in a dream 
to seek St Alban’s shrine. 

But when the king was come 
there suddenly came to this blind 
beggar his full sight again. His 
eyes were opened at St Alban’s 
shrine, the Te Deum was sung, 
and nothing else was talked of 
in the town. 

It happened that Duke 
Humphrey, a wise man much 
moved to see this miracle, called 
the poor man to him, asking 
whether he had really seen 
nothing in his life before. 

When the beggar said No, the 
duke said, “ I believe you, for I 
think you cannot see well even 
yet”; whereupon the beggar 
declared that he saw as well as 
any man. What colour is my 
gown ? asked the duke, and the 
beggar told him. What colour 
is this man’s gown ? and the 
beggar told him that also; so 
he told the colours of all the 
gowns about him. 

Whereupon Duke _ Humphrey 
put him in the stocks as a traitor. 

How did the duke know the 
blind beggar was an impostor ? 

Answer on page 8 

Baby Comes 

Jx is a long time since we heard 
Mr Hitler shouting at the top 
of his voice that he did not make 
war on women and children. 

If this should catch his eye, 
perhaps he will tell us what 
sort of war this is. 

A Hitler bomb was dropped on 
the City of London Maternity 
Hospital just after a child was born. 

The mother and child were 
hurried to another hospital, and 
the same night that was bombed. 

That is Hitler’s New Order, 
a world in which little babies 
arrive with bombs falling all 
about them. 

© 

WELL DONE, LONDON 

Cucii stupendous bravery 

Will ever keep thy mighty 
Mother free; 

Will build for her a wall that 
none can shake, 

That no . invading foe dare 
penetrate. 

Up from grim graves of suffering 
and of pain 

Thou yet shall rise triumphantly 
again. Egbert Sandford 

© 

Unbeatable 

You will never beat the English, 
somebody said to Hitler; 
and somebody was right. We 
have just heard of an unbeat¬ 
able old lady. She has had 
a hard life with nothing but 
domestic trouble for years, and 
three months ago she took it 
into her mind to be a house¬ 
keeper in a London suburb. 

She has been in the midst of 
bombs and bombardments, with 
houses falling about her street 
and shrapnel flying everywhere, 
but she has had domestic peace 
and has written to her daughter 
of her delight in the change she 
made, saying, “ Just imagine ! 
Three mouths of peace and 
quietness.” 


The Childre 

A Nation Driven 

Our Lives in the 

^he world in which millions be united, undaunted, inflexible , 
lived in peace and happi- Our qualities and deeds must burn 
ness has been turned upside- and glow through the gloom Oj 
down, and it will be helpfuk to Europe until they become the 
us all to look frankly at what is veritable beacon of its salvation. 
happening, and to shape our Let us look plainly at the sort 
lives accordingly. of world we must live in until 

It is not to be expected that victory comes—for one year, 
with such tremendous forces two years, perhaps three or 
harnessed for evil purposes the more. We must live as on a 
world can be made safe again in battlefield, under fire by da 
a single night, or perhaps in a and night. A child was born ir 
single year. That it will be safe a hospital which was bombed in 
again is as sure as the rising of its first hour of life, but it 
the sun. There is no doubt that escaped with its mother to 



In Spite of Everything 


the enemy’s power is being 
broken, but by capturing new 
countries and enslaving them, 
carrying off their food, looting 
the banks, and seizing their 
material resources, the destroyers 
of civilisation relieve the strain 
and postpone the day when their 
thread of life must snap and their 
forces must collapse. 

Every blow struck in the war 
against other nations has succeeded; 
every blow struck against the 
British Empire has failed. 

For the first time in his life 
Hitler is facing a power beyond 
his own, and only time is needed 
for his destruction. It may be 
long or short, but we must face 
it with a will, and with the superb 
courage that so many millions 
of our people have shown in this 
hour of trial. 

Until Victory Comes 

Certain as our victory is, the 
path to it is through tribulation 
and danger, and we must re¬ 
member the moving words of our 
Prime’Minister : 

Death and sorrow will be the 
companions of our journey ; hard¬ 
ship our garment ; constancy and 
valour our only shield. We mast 


another. There the bomb:, 
followed it in an hour or two, and 
mother and child escaped again. 
.The German and Italian bar¬ 
barians have turned the world, 
into a place like that, and until 
we have ground these savages 
to dust it is lor all of us to make 
life as endurable as possible in 
the presence of constant danger. 

The Safety Shelter 

There is some good news df 
what is being done. As rapidly 
as possible we are reaching a 
state of things in which slieltcT- 
will be provided for all who liv« 
in dangerous crowded areas. The 
Anderson Shelters have aston¬ 
ished the world by the protection 
they have given, and we believ 
there is hardly a case where on- 
of these shelters, properly fixed 
has failed to save the lives o 1 
those within it. 

Great community shelters are 
established everywhere, and 
every effort is being made to 
make these places healthy am. 
comfortable for those who must 
spend their nights in them. 
Schemes are on foot for provid¬ 
ing food and hot drinks, and 
even for entertainment 
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T/ie, Children's. Newspaper 


Granny Barbara 
and the Flag 


Perhaps many C N readers have 
thought of'Barbara Frietchie 
as they have read of brave Poles, 
and Czechs daring their German 
oppressors to do their worst. 

Barbara belongs to America’s 
Civil War. 

Through the streets of a little 
town in the State of Maryland 
was heard the tramping of sol¬ 
diers one September morning. It 
was i8(3i, first year of the war. 

The town was called Frederick. 
Its inhabitants were . mostly- 
German, and among the oldest 
was Barbara Frietchie, over. 90 
but still active, and taking an 
interest in everything.. Her 
parents had left Germany in 1754 
and. settled in Pennsylvania. 
Later they moved to Maryland, 
and Barbara married a glove- 
maker. , She was left* a widow 
after nine years. 

A Brisk Old Lady 

I11 Frederick all the townsfolk 
knew her. She had a sharp 
tongue and enjoyed arguing. 
She did not look her age, partly 
because she moved about so 
briskly, partly on account of the 
braid of dark hair she wore 
across her forehead, concealing 
the grey. Her house was beauti¬ 
fully kept. As she sat in her 
rocking-chair she often looked at 
a blue Staffordshite-china coffee¬ 
pot from which she had poured 
coffee for George Washington. 

She spun flax to make her 
linen sheets. She made her own 
clothes, sometimes from patterns 
from newspapers. One of these- 


patterns is still preserved. It 
hangs on the wall of the parlour 
of her house, with the coffee¬ 
pot. For this house is famous 
throughout America. Visitors 
go to Frederick from all parts of 
the United States to . see the 
Frietchie house, and Barbara 
Frietchie is a name all American 
children are taught to revere. 

Many of us know the poem 
Whittier wrote about her. Its 
history is wrong perhaps, but its 
sentiment and the marching 
•rhythm of its stanzas have kept ■ 
it alive; and its theme—the 
courage of the old woman in her 
little house at Frederick—is as 
moving today as ever. 

Whittier told the story as it 
reached him soon after the inci¬ 
dent occurred. He showed South¬ 
ern troops marching “ horse and 
foot into Frederick town.” Be¬ 
fore their arrival many Stars-and- 
Stripes flags had waved there. 
All had disappeared. 

Up rose old Barbara Frietchie then. 
Bowed with her four score years 
and ten. 

Bravest of all in Frederick town, 
She took up the flag the men hauled 
down. 

In her attic window the staff she set 
To show that one heart was loyal 
yet. 

Then Whittier went 011 to de¬ 
scribe Stonewall Jackson looking 
up from under his slouch hat and 
giving the order to fire on the 
flag. But 

Quick, as it fell, from the broken 
staff 


Dame Barbara snatched the silken 
■ . scarf; . ‘ 

She leaned far out on the window¬ 
sill A ‘ 

A nd shook it forth with a royal will. 
.‘'.Shoot, if you must, this gray old 
head, . 

But spare your country's flag," 
she said. 

Upon .which a flush of shame was 
seen on the General’s face, and he 
gave, the order to pay no heed to 
the old woman's defiance. 

“ Who touches a hair of yon gray 
head 

Dies like a dog. March on ! " lie 
said ...... 

All day long that free flag tossed 
Over the heads of the rebel host. 

The Truth 

That is the legend. The truth 
is that when Barbara Frietchie 
heard the soldiers she thought 
they were Union troops, her own 
side. She took out a small silk 
flag and went out to the porch, 
where she waved it at the 
columns passing. A Confederate 
officer told her to go indoors and 
put her flag away, and she saw 
her mistake now, but she refused 
to obey the officer. A soldier 
called out, “ Give me your flag. 
Granny,” in a mocking tone, 
and another angrily bellowed, 

" Shoot off her head.” The 
officer turned on him. “ If you 
harm a hair of her head,” he 
cried, “ I’ll shoot you like a dog.” 
Then he spoke to the old woman . 
again, more kindly. “ Go on, 
Granny,” he said, “ wave your 
flag as much as you like,” and 
she went on waving it. 

It is a little different, but Bar¬ 
bara behaved ho less bravely in 
reality than she is supposed to 
have behaved in the poem. 


Impregnable Gibraltar 



Here is Shakespeare Making Notes 


■yuE CM has always held that edition of Edward Hall’s Chroni- 


there are greater thrills 
in tracking down the real facts 
about the life and work of 
William Shakespeare than in 
. trying to prove that Shake¬ 
speare was really Bacon. - 

One of the chief aims of Shake¬ 
speare students today is to dis¬ 
cover actual writing penned by 
him, and, as our readers will 
remember, an American in¬ 
vestigator, Dr Leslie. Hotson, 
and Captain William Jaggard, of 
Strqtford, have met with a suc¬ 
cess which has encouraged others 
to follow' in their steps. 

Dr Hotson proved satis¬ 
factorily that- the old chronicler 
Holihshed was Lord of the 
Manor of Packwood in Warwick¬ 
shire, and tried a case in' which 
John Shakespeare, the poet’s 
father, was concerned. He lived 
to within two’years of the poet’s 
marriage and was probably 
known to him. However that 
may be, Shakespeare freely 
used Holinshed’s Chronicles as 
material for his plays. 

Shakespeare’s Writing 

Captain Jaggard has obtained 
a copy of the three-volume 
edition of the Chronicles pub¬ 
lished just after Holinshed’s 
death, on the margins of which 
are notes which experts declare 
to be in the same handwriting 
as the few signatures that 
are accepted as undoubtedly 
Shakespeare’s. 

Now comes the claim by Air 
Alan Keen, of Clifford’s Inn, that 
marginal notes in the 1550 


cles are also in Shakespeare's 
handwriting. Mr Keen found the 
Chronicles in a parcel of books 
which were sent him from the 
country, and, noticing that mar¬ 
ginal notes were in 16th century 
handwriting, he proceeded to 
study them closely. There are 
over 400 notes distributed over 
164 pages, and they are the kind 
of notes that an author would 
make in preparing a play from 
such a history as Hall’s. 

A Saying Old and True 

Edward Hall was a lawyer and 
M P for Bridgnorth, and his 
Chronicles deal with the reigns 
of Henry the Fourth and Henry 
the Fifth. ' Scholars have long 
realised that this work was used 
by the poet as a source for his 
plays, but the manuscript notes 
form a link, a kind of halfway 
house, between the Chronicle 
and the play itself. For example. 
Hall wrote, “ He that will Scot¬ 
land win, let him with France 
first begin ” ; and the marginal 
note runs: " He that will 

France win, with Scotland he 
must begin ” ; in Shakespeare’s 
Henry the Fifth Westmorland 
utters this as a saying old and. 
true : 

If that you ivill France win 

Then with Scotland first begin. 

The writer of the marginal 
notes has also underlined in the 
Chronicle the Latin phrase In 
terrain Salicam niulieres ne sue - 
cedant, which Shakespeare copies 
and translates as “ No woman 
shall succeed in Salique land ” 


in the first act of Henry the 
Fifth, and in the margin of the 
Chronicle is written “ Note the 
exposition,” which in the play 
extends for many lines. Other 
notes link King Harry’s famous 
Crispin’s Day speech with a 
passage in Hall’s Chronicles. 

When we turn to Henry the 
Fourth we come across many 
marginal notes which suggest 
that Shakespeare jotted them 
down to help him, and among 
them is a bracketed note which 
runs: “A prophecie of the 
mollwarpe, the dragon, the Iyon, 
the wollf." This appears in the 
famous speech by Hotspur : 

He angers me 
With Idling me of the moldwarp 
and the ant, 

Of the dreamer Merlin and his 
prophecies. 

And of a dragon .... 

A couching lion, and a ramping . 
cat. 

More Light 

The remarkable fact emerges 
that nearly all the notes find a 
parallel in the plays, that the 
writer of the notes uses rare 
words in the sense that Shake¬ 
speare uses them, and that all 
the notes are clearly made with 
the object of building up a 
drama. 

We are glad to learn that a 
book is to be published on this 
matter as soon as the research 
has been completed. It will 
certainly throw more light on 
the master of the world’s 
literature. 


ibrAltah, the rock fortress at 
the Atlantic entrance to the 
Mediterranean, has been British 
for nearly 250 years. 

The colony is a small one, but its 
importance cannot be exaggerated. 
It consists of a rock peninsula, under 
three miles long from north to 
south and varying from a quarter to 
three-quarters of a mile in width. 
The Rock is joined to the mainland 
by a neck a mile and a half long 
and half a mile wide. A strip of 
neutral land separates the colony 
from Spanish soil. The normal civil 
population is about 18,000, a great - 
part of which has been evacuated 
since the war began. 

The Strait separating the ex¬ 
tremity of the Rock from Africa is 
only nine miles wide. It was 
famous in ancient days; the Rock 
and 1 Mount Abyla on the African 
shore were known as the Pillars 
of Hercules. Beyond these the 
ancient sailors feared to sail the 
mysterious ocean. 

The Rock was the scene of war¬ 
fare for centuries, in dispute between 
Spaniard and Moor, and had been 
Spanish for some 250 years when it 
was captured by the British and 
Dutch in 1704, during the War of 
the Spanish Succession. In that 
complicated struggle the siege was 
made on behalf of Austria, but the 
British admiral commanding the 
victors, Sir George Roolce, hoisted 
the British flag, and the Govern¬ 
ment of Queen Anne declared 
Gibraltar British. 

British it has remained, giving 
the Empire the key to the narrow 
western door of the Mediterranean, 
while the control of the Suez Canal, 
of Malta, of the island of Cyprus, 
and of Haifa (Palestine), and the 
possession of naval supremacy, 
completes British control of the 
great Middle Sea. 

While Gibraltar was easily cap¬ 
tured in 1704, when a Spanish 


garrison of 500 surrendered to Sir 
George Rooke’s fleet after only six 
hours’ resistance, it has withstood 
all attempts to recapture it. The 
Spaniards and the French laid siege 
without'success in 1704, and the 
Spaniards again in. 1736. . Then 
followed the great opportunity 
afforded by the revolt of the 
American Colonies against England, 
and in 1779 one of the most famous 
sieges of history was fought at 
Gibraltar. After many, desperate 
phases, marked by new experiments 
with artillery, the French and 
Spaniards raised the siege after 
four years, and many compliments 
were exchanged between gallant 
enemies who had learned to respect 
each other’s fighting qualities. 

We may gather from that conflict 
and from the facts of geography 
that any present-day attempt to 
conquer Gibraltar would be beset 
with the utmost difficulty. If 
enemy batteries mounting heavy- 
guns were established on the shores 
of the Narrows, however, the 
position would be serious, as the 
centre of the Strait is less than 
five miles from land. 


A Horse Story 

■ Though we think of Australia 
as a country of sheep and wheat, 
coal-mining is carried on exten¬ 
sively in many parts of the country. 
One of the principal collieries is at 
Collie in Western Australia, and an 
interesting story comes to us of a 
horse used for wheeling at the 
Westralia mine.” Although 28 years 
old, this horse still' carried on with 
his job. He knew all there was 
to know about it, even more than 
some of the men. He had one 
peculiarity, however, for the horse 
absolutely refused to work after 
hours, and when knock-off time came 
nothing would induce him to do 
any more. He knew by the whistle 
that his day's work was done. . 


BEDTIME CORNER 

Blue-Eyed Belinda 


T ony was furious. Cousin 
Elsie had had three birth¬ 
day presents already, and now 
a doll with blue eyes and 
golden hair had come, and 
Elsie could think of nothing 
else. 

He had collected a huge 
bag of conkers and was ready 
to go out; but the little girl 
wag crooning over her pre- 
. cious Belinda and wouldn’t 
even listen. 

Tony went off in disgust, 
slamming the door behind 
him. 

In the lane he ran into a 
group of village boys, and, 
finding that they too had 
collected conkers and were 
aching for a battle, instantly 
showed fight. 

He had a great time, and 
quite forgot his annoyance 
with Elsie till he went indoors, 
some hours later, and noticed 
the beautiful Belinda lying on 
the kitchen table. 


The oven door was open, 
and Tony, intending only to 
give his little cousin a fright, 
picked up the doll and popped 
it inside. Then he ran out into 
the hall and waited. 

He hadn’t to wait long. 

“ Who’s taken my doll ? ” 
cried Elsie. " Oh ! ” And 
then, as Tony’s head came 
Tound the corner, “ You wicked 
boy ! How could you ? " 

One glance at the ugly mass 
that had once been a blue¬ 
eyed beauty filled Tony with 
contrition. 

“ I’m sorry ! ", he stam¬ 
mered. ” I never thought 
she’d melt.” 

" I hate you,” declared 
Elsie. “ I’ll never speak to 
you again.” 

They made it up next day; 
and that afternoon Daddy ' 
took them into town to buy 
another blue-eyed Belinda as 
much like the original as it 
was possible to find. 
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In this picture are 16 engines of war used in olden times. How many of them can you name? The list will be given next week 


THOUGHTFUL BOY 

J)addy, will you buy me a 
drum ? 

No. You'll only make an 
awful noise with it. 

No, I won’t'. Daddy. I’ll only 
drum when you’re asleep ! 

The Depths of Despair 

A GLOOMY old man of Cologne- 

Would frequently utter a mogne, 
And heave a great sigh, 

And say, " I would dig/i, 

But the loss would be. only my ogne." 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
south-east, and 
Mercury is in 
the south - west 
near the horizon. 
In the morning 
Venus is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may be seen, at S o’clock 
on Sunday morning, October 27. 

A Chinese Saying 

Jx eighty years to dwell on earth 
Expect not thirty thousand 
days of mirth. 

How the Leaves Fall 


A Shakespeare Puzzle 

Xhese letters, KINI, suggest a 
well-known quotation. 
Can you see what it is ? 

Answer next week 

How Keats Wrote His Name 

ohn Keats, whom Nature made 
a poet, was born in a London 
mews on October 31, 1795, the son 
of a carriage-for-liire jobmaster. 
At 21 there came from his pen' a 
volume of poems impressive in their 
genius, and, though he died at 25. 
the work he left behind is among 
the most magically beautiful in our 
language. This is how he wrote 
his name : 

JltL f&lexfr' 

George Canning's Riddle 

George Canning, a former Prime 
Minister of England, composed this 
riddle.' Can you give the answer ? 
Xhere is a word of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil 
. slumber. \ 

Now, any word you chance to take, 
By adding s you plural make ; 

But if you add an s to this, 

How strange the metamorphosis ; 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before. 

Answer next week 


Encyclopedia 

A book salesman one day called 
on a farmer whoso children 
had just been sent to school. 

“ Now that your children are 
at school,” he said, “ you ought 
to buy them an encyclopedia.” 

" Buy them an encyclopedia ! 
Not I,” replied the farmer in¬ 
dignantly ; “ let them walk like 
I did.” 

Find the Names 

Look carefully at the letters printed 
below. Twenty-five names 
are printed down or across—10 
towns and 2 rivers in Great Britain, 
5 birds, 3 animals, 2 fishes, one 
tree, one body of men, and one 
boy’s name. Can you spot them all ?’ 
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R 
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D 

L 

L 


Answer next week 


Epitaph on an Honest Man 

^\n honest fellow here is laid, 

His debts in full he always paid; 
And, what’s more strange, the 
neighbours tell us 
He brought back borrowed um¬ 
brellas. 



X^ees do not all shed their leaves 
in the same way, as we may 
notice for ourselves this autumn. 

In the case of beech the foliage 
on' the small twigs goes' first. 
Exactly the opposite happens with 
t lie Lombardy poplar, for here the 
leaves at the tips of the shoots 
remain some time after the others 
have disappeared. Young ash trees 
shed their -leaflets, but retain the 
stalks of the leaves for some days 
longer. Small , beeches, oaks, and 
hornbeams often keep the withered 
leaves all the winter, and these are 
not finally pushed off until the new 
growth comes with the spring. 

A MOSAIC POEM 

This poem is made up of lines 
each of which is taken out of a well- 
known poem. 

Locked in the cradle of the deep, 
Old Kaspar’s work was done ; 
Piping on hollow reeds to his pent 
sheep. 

Charge, Chester, charge! On, 
Stanley, on ! 

There was, a sound of revelry by' 
night . 

On Linden when the sun was low; 
A voice replied far up the height, 
Tall oaks from little acorns grow. 

My heart leaps up with joy to see 
A primrose by a, river’s brim ; 
Zacchaeus, he did climb that tree ; 
Lew of our youth could cope with 
him. 

Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
again, 

And waste its sweetness on the 
desert air ; 

In thunder, lightning, or in rain, 
None but the brave deserve the fair. 

Tell me not in mournful numbers. 
The child is father of the man ; 
Hush, my dear, lie still and slumber, 
They can conquer who believe they 
can. 

A change came o’er the spirit of my 
dream; 

Whatever is, is right, 

And things are not what they seem ; 
My native land, good night! 


Jacko Travels In the Van 



Xhey missed Jacko on the train. He turned up in the guard's van, 
which was full of milk-churns. Suddenly there was a cry of “ Milko ! 
Milko-oh! ” A lid shot up, and out popped Jacko's curly head. The 
guard jumped nearly out of Iiis skin. 


Id on Parle Francois 


Tales of a Cat 

Our animal-loving readers will like 
to hear two tales which a Birmingham 
reader tells of her cal. 

My cat (she says) always fed on 
a newspaper in the dining-room. 
One day we offered her the food 
without putting it on the newspaper. 
Though it was fish, which she liked 
very much, she would not touch it, 
but went to where the newspapers 
were and rubbed against them. 
AVhen the newspaper was put down 
for her she ate the fish instantly. 

Once her kittens were taken by 
rats, and she was much distressed. 
Next time she had a kitten it 
disappeared, yet she seemed quite 
happy about it. Six weeks later we 
saw her -washing the lost kitten 
under a bush in the drive. The 
weather had been fine, and we 
think she had. taken the kitten 
there from the first to escape the 
rats. 


A Propos d’une Chatte 

Ccux de nos lecteurs qui aiment les 
aniinaux se plairont a lire deux 
historiettes qu’une lectrice de Bir¬ 
mingham nous raconte sur sa chatte. 

Ma chatte (nous dit-elle) prenait 
toujours ses repas sur un journal a 
la salle a manger. Un jour nous lui 
offrimes son diner sans Ie poser sur 
le journal. Bien que ce fut du 
poisson, dont elle etait tres friande, 
elle refusa d’y toucher, et alia se 
frotter contre les journaux. Quand 
on eut mis son journal en place elle 
devora son poisson. 

Un jour ses petits furent em- 
portes par les rats, a son grand 
desespoir. Lorsqu’elle eut de 
nouveau un petit, celui-ci disparut; 
toutefois elle en temoigna de la 
satisfaction. Six semaines plus 
tard nous la decouvrimes lechant 
son petit sous un buisson de l’allee. 
II avait fait beau temps, et nous 
conclumes qu'elle avait emporte le 
petit des le debut pour le mettre 
a 1’abri des rats. 


Do You Live at Preston ? 

Preston, like Presteign in Rad¬ 
norshire, means Priests’ Town, 
and is no doubt a reference to 
some monastery which once stood 
there or to some distinguished 
churchman who owned property 
and held sway in the region. 


Fashion Note 



Sir Cuttlefish just loves, 

He takes a walk in four new boots 
And two new pairs of gloves ! 


Suffering in Silence 

A LADY who was very particular 
on questions of diet said one 
day to her grocer : 

" Do you think sardines are 
really healthy ? " 

“ Well, madam;” was the shop 
keeper’s reply, “ I have never heard 
one complain.” 

What Am I? 

J’m to be found in every tree ; 

At least in this you will agree, 
'Tis but a sapling without me, 

I'm sure. 

I’m sometimes of such size and 
weight. 

It becomes a matter of debate 
If any porter could my freight 
Endure. 

Then to an elephant I’m bound. 
Who so much used to me is found, 
He bears me briskly o’er the 
ground 

With power. 

But sometimes I’m found so very 
light 

I check not the butterfly’s airy 
flight. 

Nor the bee, as she drinks from 
the floveret bright 

In the bower. 

A nswer next week 

The Blind Beggar of St Albans 

The answer to the Poser on page 4 
is that had the beggar been born 
blind he would not have known the 
colours. 

LAST WEEK’S 
ANSWERS 

Missing Words 

Forest, softer, 
poster 

Arithmetical 
Puzzle 

120 apples and 
10+ pears 

• The Heading. Arrnet, avantail, bassinet, 
burgonet, cabasset, camail, chapelle de fer, 
casque, cap of mail, casquetel, heaume, 
mentonniere, mesail, salade, morion, pot 
helmet. 

Peter Puck’s Fun Fair 

Well begun is half done. 

Blade too long to fit in the handle. Hour, 
hand should be between one and two. 



No Litter Louts 
in Nature 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. We were talking the 
other day of the beauty of 
Nature. Isn't it wonderful that 
natural scenes are always in good 
order—always neat and tidy. 

Man. It is wonderful, and a 
wonder that man too often neglects 
and despises. Nature is a good 
housewife, who clears up as she 
goes. She keeps everything tidy, 
and has no litter louts such a 3 
disgrace every town and almost 
every street in our country. 

Boy. But man is a natural 
creature ; why should he be 
untidy ? 

Man. Truly, man is part of 
Nature, but because he is so clever 
he will not. submit to Nature, as 
when he builds himself a house to 
shelter in and so to protect himself 
from summer heat and winter cold. 
But he is often not clever enough to 
understand the full consequences of 
what he is doing, and so we find him 
living in an imperfect house which, 
while giving him shelter, does not 
admit enough light and air. A 
well-built house obeys natural law 
while adapting it. It is an example of 
good order, and it pleases good taste 
because it does not spoil a land¬ 
scape, but lends it human interest. 

Boy. Is order and tidiness part 
of natural law ? 

Man. Yes, universally, and 
when man causes untidiness he is 
offending by neglecting to make his 
work accord with the tidiness of 
Nature. So a town may borrow 
beauty and utility from nature, or 
may disfigure the scene in which it 
arises and become a blot on the 
fairness of the earth.. 

Boy. A town must have cleaners 
and scavengers ; how does Nature 
deal with rubbish ? 

Man. At every point Nature 
has an army of workers to refit and 
restore her works. In endless 
succession the various forms of 
matter and the innumerable forms 
of life act and react on each other. 
Rock becomes soil ; water and sun¬ 
light mysteriously produce and 
sustain vegetation; plant forms 
afford food for countless and 
various creatures. All these things 
are the product of natural law, and 
their general effect is one of good 
order. There is'no natural rubbish 
left to disfigure the earth, and when 
the explorer visits wilds he finds 
the natural scene orderly and 
beautiful. It is from a true appre¬ 
ciation of natural order that Art 
arises. Man the Artist is a creature 
captivated by Nature’s order and 
seeking to express his love of the 
beauty to which he is born. 

Wonderful Facts 
About You 

47. The Wonder of the 
Teeth 

In the teeth the bod}' has a perfect 
cutting and grinding apparatus for 
dealing with the food. The front 
teeth, called incisors (which means 
cutters), cut the food into pieces a3 
it is put into the mouth and the 
side teeth, orjmolars (which means 
millstones), grind it up small. 
The teeth are really skin structures, 
corresponding closely with the 
nails and hairs in their mode of 
origin and development. They 
originate from the delicate skin 
layer which, folded inwards at the 
mouth, constitutes the gums. Tha 
bulk of each tooth is composed of 
dentine, much denser in texture 
than ivory, but the crown is coated 
with the still, harder enamel, while 
at the root is a cement. 
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The Story That Moved Mr Roosevelt 

AY/e are told that when President Roosevelt heard 
” this story of a Dutch boy and girl now at the 
Cheync Hospital for Children in London he was deeply 
moved by it and immediately offered to be their fairy 
godfather and pay their fares ttf America. 

The little boy is fifteen and his sister is thirteen, and 
on that terrifying night when the German barbarians 
marched into Amsterdam the children with their 
parents jumped into a boat and rowed for their lives 
towards England. It was the Land of Hope to them, 
the last chance they had in the world. They had no 
compass, and it was only after they, had been rowing for 
seven r/«ys that they were rescued by a British destroyer. 

Immortal Tales of Our Time 




Never Were Nobler 


Deeds Than These 


Prom the beginning of the 
world men have loved a 
great story. When-the Cave 
Man came home at night his 
wife and their little ones would 
sit at the mouth of the cave 
and listen spellbound to the 
tale of his fight with the bear. 

The monuments of Greece 
■ and Rome will perish but their 
stories will endure ; long after 
their mighty walls, their stately 
columns, their noble statues 
have crumbled into dust the 
stories their mothers told the 
children will live on. It is not 
the great orations of Pericles, 
not the great victories of 
Caesar, that live in the minds 
of' millions now, but a few 
familiar tales of heroes. They 
are such stuff as immortality 
is made of. Even Shakespeare 
must have a story to help him 
on his way. 

The Poor Fiction Business 

That is why our great novelists 
have been able to raise 
themselves to a height out of 
all proportion to the value 
of fiction in the world. If 
we think of it, the invention 
of stories is a poor business. 
When the truth is so wonderful, 
why make up a story ? It has 
always been our belief, in 
telling the story of the world 
in these columns, that fact 
beats fiction hollow and that 
novels are dull things compared 
with actual events. The best 
part of fiction is the truth that 
is mixed up with it, and the 
best stories are those that are 
lived. Imagination pales before 
Reality. 

We have only to think for a 
moment to see that this is true. 
A man who was painting houses 
’ a few years ago has turned 
upside - down the whole life 
of the world which has been 
built up through a hundred 
centuries. The long slow rise 
of civilisation from its dim 
beginnings in the cave with 
the wild beast at the door; 
through the age of the great 
heroes of Egypt and Crete and 
the Bible kings; down the 
corridors of time with Plato, 
Socrates, and Aristotle talk¬ 
ing, and Julius Caesar, Mark 
. Antony, and Augustus march¬ 
ing ; through the long dark 
periods in which Christianity ■ 


made its way and rose to power; 
to,a revival of Rome with 
Michael Angelo and Raphael 
and the Popes; to the rise of 
England with Elizabeth and 
Drake and Shakespeare and 
Milton; to the Pilgrim’s Dream 
of America and Raleigh’s Dream 
of the Empire ; and with all the 
marvellous unfolding of the 
powers of science till the 
wonder of it is beyond our 4 
dreams—all this has paused in 
its onward march and stilled 
at the bidding of a man who 
was yesterday in a prison cell 
and today is lord of a hundred • 
million slaves. Was ever a 
story that does, not pale be¬ 
fore this ? 

The Pebble in Freedom’s 
Sling 

Perhaps there is one, the 
story of the Island between 
the narrow North Sea and the . 
wide Atlantic which, caught 
unready and unawares, rose as 
David tending his father’s flock 
and with its pebble and sling of 
Freedom fashioned the weapon 
that would bring Goliath down. 
These are things not born of a 
wild imagining but immortal 
deeds wrought in the crucible 
of Life itself; they belong to 
the order of events by which 
the whole Creation moves. 
When we read that the earth 
was shaped by fire far back in 
the mists of Time, that a piece 
broke off and became the moon, 
that mysterious forces raised 
the mountains, planted the 
forests, and laid down the 
rivers and streams, we are 
reading of events of the-same 
magnitude as those through 
which we live, for we are the 
instruments, you and I and 
every one of us, in the shaping 
of a new earth and the 
transforming of thousands of 
millions of lives. 

Old Tales and New 

^nd yet it is not this won¬ 
drous tale itself that stirs 
most of us from day to day. 

It is too vast an evolution for 
most of us to understand. It 
is for us, as it was for Greece 
and Rome, the stories of our 
heroes that will outlast it all. 
The old, old stories that have 
gripped us so long, holding 
children from play and old 


The 


Hero 


Oar 


Time 


men from the chimney corner, 
are all surpassed by the doings 
of the men who live with us. 
Who now will want to read of 
Ulysses and Hercules, tales 
from Plutarch, or Bellerophon 
and his Flying Horse ? The 
best short story in the world, 
no doubt, will enchant us 
still, and we shall .read with 
misty eyes, of Joseph making 
himself known to his brethren, 
and Ruth in the Cornfield will 
never fade away ; but few are 
the stories of the past which 
can match the immortal 
heroisms of our time—The 
Four Hundred and Fifty 
Thousand Men of Dunkirk, 
The Creeping Bomb Outside 
St Paul’s, The Rescue from 
the Prison Ship, and the Boy 
on the Burning Plane. We 
need only pack these four 
stories into our minds if we 
would feej the thrill of our age. 

The Burning Plane 

’pnE bov on the burning plane 
is the youngest V C, a lad 
of 18 from Scotland. He was 
at his post as wireless operator 
in the RAF when his plane 
was hit over Antwerp, where 
they were bombing the barges 
Hitler had massed for the 
invasion of Britain. The bomb 
compartment was set on fire. 
Sergeant John Hannah walked 
through the fire to get to the 
extinguishers and found that the 
rear gunner had had to leave. 
There was a way of escape 
for him also, but he stayed 
and fought the fire for ten 
minutes with the extinguishers, 
and when those gave out he 
beat the flames with his log 
book. Thousands of rounds 
of ammunition were exploding 
round him, but he turned on 
his oxygen supply and went on. 
The fire raged fiercely, fanned 
by the wind through the great 
holes, the aluminium melted 
away, but the sergeant put 
out the flames and then crawled 
forward to find that the navi¬ 
gator had had to leave. 'He 
found the navigator’s log and 
the maps and passed them to 
the pilot, who was thus able to 
bring his plane home. 

Saviours of the Dome 

The story of the little,group 
of men who saved the 
noblest visible thing that 
London has, the Dome of St 
' Paul’s, must live as long as 
the fame of Sir Christopher 
Wren. A bomb eight feet long 
and weighing a ton had buried 

Continued on page 2 
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Continued horn page 1 
itself near St Paul’s, 26 feet deep, 
and was waiting for the‘ fuses to 
explode it, nobody knew when. 
It was one of the deadliest bombs 
that had fallen on London, big 
enough to wreck the whole cathe¬ 
dral. All the houses, shops, and 
warehouses were cleared for 500 
yards round and an all-night 
watch was kept on the cathedral. 
But the men could not work on 
the bomb because a six-inch gas 
main was fractured near it and 
was blazing. M an after man 
was overcome by the fumes, but 
at last the gas main was repaired 
and the bomb men began. They 
dug through gravel and sand 
until they reached black mud. 

' There was the bomb, steadily 
creeping through the mud until 
in 24 hours it would be under 
the cathedral steps. One of the 
men down there rang his spade 
against the bomb so that the 
men at the top could hear it. 
They tried to raise it, but it was 
so heavy that it broke a half- 
inch wire three times, and the 
men-sent for three lots of steel 
Tackle before they could haul it 
out by a cable fixed to two motor 
lorries. They raised this deadly 
thing, which might at any 
■ moment have gone off and blown 
them up with St Paul’s itself, and 
lashed it on to a lorry so that 
it could not. move, and then, 
.clearing miles of streets, they 
drove it down to Hackney 
Marshes and blew it up, rattling 
windows miles away and making 
a crater of a hundred feet. The 
tense anxiety of three days and 
three nights was over, St Paul’s 
was saved, and the men were 
on their way to the next bomb. 

The Navy is Here 

"The first dramatic story of the 

war was the rescue by 
H M S Cossack of three hundred 
captives on the German prison- 
ship Altmark. They ’ had been 
collected from the Graf Spee, 
which had captured them in the 
Atlantic, and the Altmark was 
taking them home as a prize to 
grace a Hitler triumph. The 
ship was stealing quietly down 
the coast of Norway, in and out 
of the creeks in the dark, when 
it was surprised by the sudden 
appearance of the Cossack, whose 
men boarded it, mastered its 
crew, and with a great shout of 
“ The Navy is here” sounded 


the call to freedom for the 300 
men down in the hold, interned 
like so many slaves. The British 
Fleet has a long list of triumphs 
going back a thousand years, 
but nothing in its story surpasses 
for audacious daring this re¬ 
demption of 300 captives under 
the very noses of their captors. 

The Miracle of'450,000Men 

^nd yet there is to come the 
story greater than all these, 
the miraculous adventure of 
Dunkirk. Never can the half 
be told. It was as if the Day 
of Doom had, come for the 
Island that stood alone, her 
allies fallen by her side, her foes 
■ outnumbering her by ten to one, 
her faith shaken by treachery 
unthinkable. The magnificent 
British Expeditionary Force, 
was marching to annihilation, 
the German wireless declared, 
and short of a miracle from 
heaven there seemed no power 
that could avert its doom. We 
might possibly save 20,000, the 
Admiralty thought. 

In that dark hour was born a 
new power in the world, the 
dauntless spirit of the RAF. 
This gallant little force drove 
back the German planes and 
turned the barbarous tide that 
was sweeping to the sea. For 
days and nights they held the 
skies in face of enormous odds. 
In Those desperate days they 
won that mastery of the air 
which they have.never lost and 
which will save the world. Not 
20,000 British troops but 330,000 
and 120,000 Frenchmen were 
snatched from that deathtrap. 
The tide of the war was turned, 
the hearts of free men every¬ 
where were lifted up, and Europe 
breathed again. A thousand big 
and little boats brought home 
the army that was lost and 
found, and today it mans the 
Island and keeps back the 
enslavers of mankind. 

CjUCH stories men are writing 
with their lives in this great 
age, and who shall say that 
fiction does not pale before 
them ? They are the everlasting 
witness to that spirit of man 
that no chains can bind and no 
force can conquer, for it is the 
living spark struck off on the 
anvil of God when He set man 
on the earth to do His will. 

Arthur Mee 


Hitler is Sitting on a Time-Bomb 


We cannot refrain from passing on 
to our readers this fine passage from 
a letter of Sir James Marchant, 
writing from Dorset. 

J_|itler’s disbelief in the ultimate 
supremacy of the moral law, and 
the final conquest of God and the 
Christian spirit, will be his undoing. 
He is sitting on a moral time-bomb. 

The bomb , differs from the 
delayed type Hitler drops wantonly 
on our cradles, hospitals, and 
churches. Their explosive capacity 
is' known and does not increase by 
lapse of time. 

The time-bomb under Hitler is 
set to explode with certainty at an 
hour written in the judgment books. 
Its destructive force has exact 
relationship, to his enormous crimes 


against humanity. As his crimes 
increase, the bomb’s explosive 
capacity increases. It has been 
made with unfaltering precision 
according to eternal laws. No 
power on earth or in heaven can 
remove it. Surer than the rise and 
fall of tides or the passage of time 
the needle on the dial moves for¬ 
ward to its striking point. What¬ 
soever Hitler has sown that shall he 
reap—and he shall reap more than 
he has sown. Unless the whole 
universe is a lie and 
The pillared firmament is rottenness 
And earth’s base built on stubble. 
When the moral time-bomb bursts 
it will shatter Hitler’s material 
might and the whole Nazi edifice 
erected upon.it. . 


"^Lery welcome on our desk 
is the bright orange cover 
of the Toe H Journal every 
month, and from our latest 
copy we steal three bits of 
news from the doorstep of a 
Toe H club in Westminster. 

The Passers-By 
. The street was being evacu¬ 
ated owing to a time-bomb, 
and two old ladies were wad¬ 
dling slowly past, chattering 
and carrying their bedding : 

I ses to her, Mrs Sykes, I ses, 
if it hits yer/yer don’t need to 
worry, and if it don’t hit yer — 
■well, why worry? Stands to 
reason, ses I. 

The Charlady 

One of the cleaners was late 
in the morning ; her home had 
been hit and she had escaped 
by inches in the Anderson 
shelter: 

But I had to laugh. The old 
alarm clock goes right up, in the 
air, and when he comes dahn 
the old hell ivent orf, and none of 
us could stop it. > Straight, I 
couldn't help but laugh—proper 
comical it was, 

A Little Conversation 

Now a familiar figure passes 
by and pauses on the doorstep, 
looking at the broken windows. 
He wears a tin hat and is 
looking round after the long 
night’s battering of London : 

Anyone hurt? 

No, sir, thank you. 

That's good: God bless you. 

It is thrilling to know that 
£10,000 was sent to Toe H in 
answer to the wireless appeal 
not long ago.. 

<• J 

SCH1CKLG RUBER 

Hitler, whose real name (if he has 
a name) is Schicldgruber, is a 
criminal of a rather uncommon type. 

Most murders are committed in 
a fit ol passion, or of jealousy ; but 
there have been criminals who 
were absolutely destitute of moral 
sense.. They will commit one 
murder alter another to secure a 
few pounds of insurance money or 
for some other trivial advantage. 

Such was the notorious Dr 
Palmer, of Rugeley, who poisoned 
at least 14 people before he was 
found out. His technique was 
monotonous; so is that of Adolf 
Hitler. 

He is an absolutely shameless 
liar, but he is also a wholesale 
murderer. On June 30, 1934. fie 
organised a massacre of incon¬ 
venient friends, who had raised him 
to power. It is believed that about 
700 were killed. He is the perfect 
criminal. Dr Inge 

THINGS SEEN 

A runner bean 23 feet high in 
a Suffolk garden. 

A bean 16 inches long in a 
Worthing garden. 

A wheatear hopping about the 
ruins of East End houses. 

Notice on a barber's shop hit in 
a raid : • 

I have had a close shave: 
what about you ? ’ 


Well over a hundred thousand 
articles knitted by women have 
been sent out during the War 
to the Merchant Navy by the 
Seaman’s Mission. 

After the bombing of a maternity 
hospital in London'every baby was 
' found asleep in its cot. 

At Blackpool a special air raid 
shelter has been built for dogs and 
cats, equipped with first aid material. 

Over 800 tons of scrap iron 
has been collected by destroying 
imitation guns in Hyde Park 
and Rotten Row. 

About 1000 tons of scrap iroq is 
now being obtained every week 
from local authorities throughout 
’ the country : Manchestef made a 
profit of £900 by pulling up the 
railings of 25 parks.. 

The Menai Bridge is to be free 
from tolls after this yedr. 

■ Sir Irving Albery, M P, having 
asked the Minister of Supply if 
he could remove the derelict 
railway bridge at Rochester for 
scrap, the minister has' ex¬ 
plained that it is worth while 
keeping the bridge at present in 
case it should be needed as an 
alternative way for traffic. 

There is enough glass stored in 
the country to glaze about ten 
million houses. 

One of. the main food stores of Dr 
Barnardo’s Homes has suffered con¬ 
siderable damage by enemy action, 
but none of the $250 children, iti the 
Barnardo family will go hungry. 

. Bertram Coker, 13, of Bide¬ 
ford in Devon, has made a 
fretwork model of Buckingham 
Palace .which he takes round 
collecting money for the Red 
Cross. . 


The offer of a retired Army 
officer to forego his retired pay for 
the duration of the war has been 
accepted with gratitude. 

A bullet hitting an aeroplane 
passed clean through the core of a 
bolt, leaving it hollow. 

Barnardo’s Homes have re¬ 
ceived from somebody unknown 
3000 chests of molasses and 3000 
chests of dried milk. 

In the Prime Minister’s constitu¬ 
ency 150 homeless people in a school 
have been fed on chickens killed 
during an air raid. 

A rate booh with a note of the rates 
paid by Elizabeth Fry has been dis¬ 
covered in clearing an attic at East 
Ham Vicarage. 

It is wonderful how many 
bombs do little harm ; in one 
week 1000 incendiary bombs fell 
in the Midlands with a casualty 
list of one haystack ! ; 

The officers and, men of the Ark 
Royal, ivhich has been " sunk .several 
limes " by German and, Italian propa¬ 
ganda ministries, have sent £13 5s 
to the Lifeboat Institution. 

London girls are helping with’ 
the Lincolnshire sugar beet har¬ 
vest. It is estimated that three 
factories will produce enough 
sugar to supply London for about 
a year. ; . 

Belgian pooplc lay flowers every 
day in front of the memorial to 
British soldiers near the Palais de 
Justice in Brussels. ■. 

The American Red Cross■ has 
spent about a million ■ pounds in 
■ aid of I Var services'-for this, country. 

Sir R, G.-Jarvis of Coste.ssey, 
Norfolk, has grown a crop of 
peanuts in a glasshouse. ; 


Scout and Guide News Reel 


An] R A F station Somewhere 
‘ in England has presented an 
illuminated parchment to a Scout 1 
who made a plucky attempt to 
rescue a pilot when his plane 
crashed. ■ . «• 

Five camps for Land Army hop- 
pickers in Herefordshire have been 
run by Guiders, who were respon¬ 
sible for the cooking and first aid. 

An Essex Patrol Leader whose 
home was bombed rescued his mother 
and a little girl and helped to rescue 
others before it was noticed that he 
himself was badly wounded. On 
being sent, to a first-aid post he called 
to his Scoutmaster that he 'would take 
the Cub Meeting on Wednesday. 

The Boy Scouts Association is 
to start a Patrol Leaders Corre¬ 
spondence Course, designed to 
help them to run their Patrols 
while their Scouters are in the 
fighting services ; ■ 25,000 boys 
are expected to take the course. 


Two London Guides evacuated 
to Woking have raised £3 for the 
local Spitfire Fund,, by holding, a 
competition outside their front gate. 
Passers-by had to guess the weight 
of a marrow {24.J l.bs) at 2d a, guess. 

A London Guide Evacuee writes : 
" We had a bomb in our front garden. 
We are so glad it wasn’t in the' back 
as we are growing vegetables there." 

Eight members of the Staff at 
Guide Headquarters are acting 
as Jenny Crows, spotting on the 
roof in Buckingham Palace Road;. 
they are "members of the H Q 
Fire Squad; 

Worcester Cubs have been hop¬ 
picking, and the money earned has 
been sent to the Red Cross Fund. 

The Cornwell decoration, the 
Scout-VC, has been awarded to 
Raymond Woollard of Lowestoft, 
who is bedridden and through three 
years of intense pain has shown 
great courage and cheerfulness. 


Teaching Cook London Chat 


Greatly daring, the Ministry of 
Food is teaching adults how best 
to economise food. In addition to 
inserting advertisements in the 
newspapers, it is sending mobile 
vans with kitchens and cookers to 
tour London and provincial towns 
in the charge of skilled cook- 
lecturers. Women, it is said, gladly 
pause in their shopping to learn 
how best to cook what they have 
bought,, and to contrive new and 
appetising meals with very small 
means. 

It should not be necessary, but 
unhappily it is and we congratu¬ 
late Lord Woolton. We hope, 
however, that he will ses, that when 
all this is over no woman is allowed 
to marry unless she. can cook. 


London folk have a curious trick 
of understating events. 

When someone remarked the 
other day that he thought London 
firemen were having a hot time of 
it, a member of the brigade said 
modestly that at any rate they were 
not suffering from cold feet. 

It was much the same with a 
London taximan. Held up during 
an air-raid, his passenger observed, 

. “ You are having a bad time just 
now, I guess ? ” 

“ Rotten,” said the taximan; 
“ petrol’s harder to get than ever.” 

But the oddest remark of this 
kind was made by air old lady'who 
had just been rescued from a house 
which had received a direct hit. 
Surveying the jumble of wood and 
brick which, had been her home, she 
remarked, “ Well, now, isn’t lie a 
destructive little monkey..?.”. 





